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CHARIVARIA. 

Tue Under-Secretary for the Colo- 
nies has announeed the postpone- 
ment for another two years ot the 
Government’s serious attack on the 
House of Lords. It is to be the! 
principal feature of the Session of 
1910, and will therefore unfortu- | 
nately clash with the invasion for | 
which Mr. Le Quevx has fixed the | 
same date 

* * 

It is again rumoured in Liberal 
circles that Mr. Hersert GLADSTONE 
is to be lowered to the 
Peerage. | 





* * 
* 

The feeling between this 
country and Germany con- 
tinues to improve. A 
number of German officers 
have recently been paying 
Their sole object 
in doing so, it is said, is 
to remove the reproach 
which has so often been | 
levelled at us that there 
reliable military 
maps of our island in exist- 


ence 


us visits 


are ho 


* * 
x 

‘“‘ Whilst the editors of 
The Historians’ History,” 
advertisement, 
‘are ready to condemn a 
mere drum - and - trumpet 
history, they cannot blind 
themselves to the fact that 
wars and conquests play a 
most important part in 
human affairs.’’ For in- 
stance, the Great Book 
War, which has had such 
a remarkable effect on our 
Times 


SaVvs an 


* * 
rr * . . 
The latest news of Kaid 

MACLEAN is that his release 

is now believed to be only '—— 

a matter of a few years. 

* “* 
ocm * * . , , 
The heart's desire of any ’Var- 
sity captain,’’ says the Cambridge 
correspondent of The Sunday Times, 
‘1s to thrash Oxford, or vice versd.”’ 
We don’t believe this 
* * 

The same correspondent says 
“In reply to ‘ Quis,’ boxing is not 
to be included in the list of events 
at the Olympiad Now, seeing 
that the Olympiad is the period be- 
tween the various celebrations of 
the Olympic Games, some colour 
is lent to the rumour that more at- 
tention is given at Cambridge to 
Mathematics than to the Classics 

* * 
a 
ErtTori, a 


FRANCOIS Marseilles 


| stitution. The 





tram-conductor, has murdered a_| bility is one of the signs of great 


passenger who 
change due to 


pressed for the 
him, FRANcoIs re 


garding the request as a reflection 


on his honour. Asked by a repre- 


‘sentative of Punch whether such an 


incident was possible in London, a 
well-known tram official replied that 
it was unlikely to happen in North 
London, but he could not answer 


for the South London men, who 
were notoriously hot-blooded. 


* * 


* 
There would seem to be no limits 
to the power and arrogance of the 





Brown's CITY TRAIN WAS TWO HOURS LATE IN THE FOG THE OTHER DAY 
AND THIS 18 THE FIRST THING HE SAW ON HIS ARRIVAL IN TOWN 


Trial by Newspaper has for 
time heen an established in- 
Daily Telegraph has 
now taken to conferring honours on 
His Majesty’s subjects. Twice on a 
recent occasion our go-ahead con 
temporary referred to * ir’: Rurus 
ISAACS 


Press. 
some 


7. 


x * 


* 

A man has been fined £5 and costs 
at the Gateshead County Police 
Court for shooting at gas lamps 
while passing through the district in 
his motor-car This is scarcely the 
sort of treatrnent to encourage us to 
become a nation of marksmen 

* * 
* . . 

Apropos of Mr Justice DARLING'S 
recent remarks on handwriting, a 
contemporary declares that illegi 





VOL. OXXXIV. 


ness Unfortunately, with many 
persons it is the only sign 
* * 
sé »: * . 
Kight of the boys attending the 
Leighton Buezard County Council 


schools,’’ it is announced, ** hay 


never been absent for six year: 
This seems a queer thing to brag 
about 
* * 
ra hl * . . 
rhe Manager of the Universa 


Patents Bureau has informed an 
interviewer that he intends later o1 
“to fill a long felt want by publish 


ing a journal for inver 
| tors.’’ But surely he has 
| been anticipated by cet 


tain of our halfpenny news 
| papers ? 
| * * 
* 
| Mr. Cuaries FrouMan is 
crossing the Atlantic on 
the Mauretania, and he in 
tends, it is stated, to pay 
special attention to th 
possibility of mid-ocean 
performances by theatrical 
companies. If the idea is 
proved to be practical] 
polities the name of the 
liner will, we presume, be 
changed to the Entertainia 
* * 


+ 

Lord Limerick’s appeal 
to winners of Limerick 
prizes to contribute to the 
charities of Limerick City 
has met with no response. 
This is regrettable. In 
view of the crimes com 
mitted in the City’s name 
we consider that 
reparation is due to it. 

+ * 

An Indian official has 
invented a contrivance by 
means of which a machine 
gun can be fired practi 
! cally without noise, and it 
is prophesied that doctors will s00Nn 
| be recommending a visit to a battl 
field as a rest-cure for persons whos 
shattered by the 
din of our motor omnibuse 





some 


nerves have heen 


* * 
. . me ‘ 
Socialism again Street orator 
Yuss there ought to be no poo! 


We ought all to be wealfy, and the 


v\ alfy ought to be starvin’ like u 








Religious Persecution in Jersey. 
The Constable.of St. Lawrence in 
The Jersey Evening Post: 


“Owners of dogs must declare to me in 
writing the number of dogs they own and pay 


two shillings and sixpence for one and five 


hillings for every other kept in the ume 
iovse. Non-conformists will pay DOUBLE 
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THE STRANCE ADVENTURES OF 
MR. HANS BAMBERCER. 
Recent advices from Valparaiso 
give a full account of the terrible 
experiences of Mr. Hans BAMBERGER 


_on his voyage last summer from 
| China 
| through the Straits 
| the steamer containing the famous 


to Peru. While passing 


of Magellan 


violinist was driven ashore by 
a tidal wave, and immediately a 


| posse of Tierra del Fuegians swooped 


down on the crew and passengers 
carried them off into the 
interior. 


every single captive was immolated 


to gratify the notorious predilec- 
tion of the Fuegians for canni- 
balism. Him, however, they spared 


solely on account of his musical 
genius, for they are devoted to the 
art, and insisted on his playing 

Chaconne over ol over 
again to drown the shrieks of the 
victims. Mr. Bampercer remained 
in the cannibal camp for nearly nine 
weeks, suffering great privations, as 
there are no daily papers or inter- 


Shocking to relate, with| 
the sole exception of Mr. BAMBERGER, | 





} 


Mr. and Mrs. BaMBEeRGER were at 
first petrified with horror on discover- 
ing that the precious box was gone. 
Their relief can better be imagined 
than described when it turned out 
that the thieves had only abstracted 
the bath with its contents and that 
the priceless collection of Press cut- 
tings was still safe. 


Troubles never come singly, and |P 


this extraordinarily gifted couple had 
barely recovered from the shock when 
they were prostrated by an even 
more agonising calamity. On Satur- 
day week a children’s fancy-dress 
ball was held at Kensington Town 
Hall, to which their charming trio 
of olive branches were, of course, in- 
vited. That night, it will be remem- 
bered, was remarkable for a sudden 
and very dense fog, and as the 
BaMBERGER triplets—still wearing the 
costume appropriate to their imper- 
sonations of Mozart, Baca, and 
BEETHOVEN— were returning home in 
their 3-cylinder overstrung trichord 
upright grand pram, the chauffeur 
(an exiled Hungarian Count) lost 
his way in the mazes of Campden 
Hill and was held up by a mahalla 


viewers in Tierra del Fuego, and his} of brindled Doukhobors, who, after 


cruel captors insisted on cutting his 


| 
| 


chloroforming the chauffeur, carried 


hair once a fortnight. Finally, how- | off his precious charges. For three 
ever, on his contriving to convince} days and three nights the distracted 


them that if anything happened to 
him his father-in-law, who was an 
Alderman on the London County 
Council and Deputy Lieutenant of 
Lundy Island, would bring pressure 
to bear on the British Government 
to send a punitive expedition, they 
consented to let him go, and pro- 
vided him with a swift catamaran to 
continue the voyage to Callao. Mr. 
BaMBERGER, it must never be for- 
gotten, is the husband of CLaupDINE, 


| the daughter of Sir Pompey BoupEro, 
| and is the father of those charming 


| 


| ete 


triplets so happily named Sremnway, 
Erarp, and Becustern BAMBERGER. 
A strange experience befell Mr. 
and Mrs. BamperGcer on their recent 
visit to Paris. Mr. BAMBERGER, as is 
well known, never travels without a 
magnificent parcel - gilt sitz - bath, 
which was presented to him by the 
Emperor MENeLEK, and on this occa- 
sion was filled with costly jewels, in- 
cluding several superb tiaras, snuff- 
boxes, diamond-hilted shoe-horns, 
Amongst the young couple's 
luggage there also happened to be 
an enormous wooden box filled 
entirely with Press cuttings relating 
to the family tree of the bride. The 


| luggage passed through the douane 


| their booty. 


all right at Calais, but in the transit 
to Paris a gang of thieves broke into 
the luggage van and made off with 
On arriving at Paris 





parents, assisted by all the talent of 
Scotland Yard, searched every nook 
and corner of Soho. On the fourth 
day, when they were on the point 
of giving up the ag in despair, 
the triplets suddenly arrived home 
safe and sound, having been rescued 
by a group of Armenian Hentchakists 
who had a_ hereditary vendetta 
against the #Doukhobors. Sir 
Pompey Boupero, who had been 
decimated with grief, has resolved 
to celebrate the event by starting a 
new paper, to be called The Daily 
Bamberger, in which the remarkable 
and unaccountable experiences of his 
daughter, son-in-law, and grand- 
children will be duly recorded by the 
best writers. Sir Pompey, it will be 
remembered, is a fourth cousin of the 
Earl of Booterstown, and his wife 
is a sister of Captain “*‘ Hucme”’ 
Suyster, the M.F.H. of the Tufton 
Hunt. 

Just as we go to press the dread- 
ful news reaches us that Mr. and 
Mrs. Bampercer, their three chil- 
dren, Sir Pompey Botpero, and Cap- 
tain Suyster have been swallowed 
up in a waterspout while yachting 
off the coast of Mull. No details 
have yet reached us, but an uncon- 
firmed rumour reports that the entire 
party have been safely deposited in 
the neighbourhood of Dunrobin 
Castle. This seems almost too good 





to be true, but we must hope against | 
hope that the illustrious virtuoso has 
been once more spared to illuminate 
our drab world with his inimitable 
adventures. 





OLIVIA AND I. 


I rook up Outvia’s knitting and 
repared for action. | 
*“ Which do you prefer,’’ I asked, | 
** spot or plain? ”’ 

Outvia has a way all her own of | 
raising the bluest eyes in the world. 
She does it quite slowly and gravely, 
and then, just at the end, you catch 
a glimpse—a glimpse, no more—of a 
small, amused angel looking mis- 
chievously at you through the gates 
of Paradise. 

“‘I suppose you mean pearl or 
plain ?’’ 

I admitted that that was what I 
might have meant. 

** Plain,’’ said Oxrvia; “‘ it isn’t a 
stocking, you know.’’ This with a 
suspicion of contempt. 

“Isn't it? ’’ 

** No, it’s a silk tie.’’ 

I decided to take the bull by the 
horns. 

** Are you knitting it for me?”’ 

She shook her head. 

** Confound those Deep Sea Fisher- 
men! ’’ said I. 

Ottvia smiled—a fantasia in two 
dimples. ‘‘ It isn’t for them, either.’’ 

I sighed and dropped two stitches. 
A Deep Sea Fisherman I should not 
have resented—they hardly count— 
but I was not prepared to forgive 
anyone else. 

** As a matter of fact,’’ said Oxrvia, 
** that tie has been promised for ages 
—simply ages. I beg your pardon, 
what did you say?”’ 

“‘ Nothing of any moment,’’ I an- 
swered, with a tinge of bitterness. 

“And last night,’’ she continued, 
** Hucu was here to dinner.’’ 


I groaned, and dropped three 
stitches. 
‘““You remember HuGa, don’t 
you?”’ 


““No one could possibly forget 
him,’’ I replied ungraciously. 

“* Well, just as he was going away, 
he said, ‘Oh, Otirvia——’ ”’ 

““Impudent young dog,’’ 
tered. 

She regarded me _ reproachfully. 
“* How can I tell you if you keep in- 
terrupting? You know, we ‘re cousins 
only three times removed ; there 's no 
reason why he shouldn’t call me 
Outvia.”” 

““ How many times removed? ’’ 

** I know it ’s either three or four,’’ 
she answered doubtfully, ‘ but I’m 
not quite sure which.”’ 


I mut- 
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WAITING 


Lapour Party (to Carirauist). “THAT’S ALL RIGHT, GUV’NOR. 
(Aside, to dog.) WAIT TILL YOU'VE 
BIGGER MOUTHFUL!” 


——- + ~ 
GAME. 
I WON'T LET HIM BITE YOU. 
MY BEAUTY, AND YOU'LL GET A 





GROWN A BIT, 
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Scotch Aunt (initiating niece into the mysteries of the modern Babylon). 
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AN ADEPT. 


Scene.—Underground. 


Hammersmith Station. 


“THey’LL BE HAEIN’' A DANCE IN LONOON THE NICHT 
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‘Call it four,’’ said I vindictively, 
ind I dropped four stitches. 

What you 
OLIVIA. ; 

‘Only introducing a little ventila- 
tion,’ L protested; ‘* after all, it isn’t 
i chest-protector. We must give the 
fellow air.”’ 

She reached out a hand and took 
the knitting away from me. ‘* Every 

you ’ve done will have to be un- 
picked.”’ Her voice was plaintive. 
| gazed steadily at the fireplace. 
she exclaimed sud- 
lenly, after a little while, ‘‘ I’ve made 
Bes less mistake; it won’t do at 
I continued to study the fireplace. 
“Now you ’re she said, 
‘king up from her work. I don’t 

v if I told you, but when Ontvia 
its her eyes—oh yes, I remember, I 
did mention it. 

“No, I’m not,’’ said I, ‘‘ merely 
wounded.’’ 

Ouivia laid the knitting in her lap 
and looked at it doubtfully. 


are doing?’’ cried 


‘ Goodness! ”’ 


9 
cross, 
} 











I’d better finish it. 
would you really care for 


‘* Perhaps 
Would you 
it? ”’ 

This was adding insult to injury. 

‘No thanks,’’ I answered coldly. 

‘‘ What a pity! It will be quite 
wasted. I'd forgotten that Huon 
said Dorts particularly wanted a 
green tie; and this is heliotrope.’’ 

I remembered Doris—a girl, an 
inane girl, I always thought, but still 

a girl. I considered deeply for 
nearly a minute. Somehow, as 
Oxrvia had remarked, it did seem a 
pity that the tie should be wasted. 

“It’s awfully good of you, 
Ourvia,”’ I said at length; ‘* may I 
really have it? ’’ 

‘“‘ Tf you care to.”’ 

I held out my hand. ‘* Let me 
work a bit more of it. I think I can 
do it better if it ’s for myself.’’ 

OuiviA surrendered the knitting 


land, leaning back in her chair, re- 
'garded my efforts with undisguised 


interest. 


** You're improving,’’ she said, 





when I had finished six rows without 
a slip. 

“* I thought I should.’’ 

She watched me through another 
row. 

‘* Sometimes I think I 
rather like to be a man.’”’ 

I shuddered. 

** Not always, of course ; 
now and then, for a change.’’ 

“Why?” 

“Oh, I don’t know; only men are 
different from girls. It must be re- 
freshing to be so—so simple.’’ 

And as I looked at Onrvia, I caught 
sight again of the small, amused 
angel as he lingered for a moment at 
the gates. 


should 


but just 





= 





“ As the 7.21 train from Canterbury left Wye 
yesterday a wild goose rose and accompanied 
the train almost as far as Ashford. The bird 
seemed to experience no difficulty in keeping 
pace with the train.” — South Eastern Gazette. 

This paragraph is (for some reason 
or other) headed ‘‘ A Bird’s Rapid 
Flight.” 
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| THE LOST HEIR. 
Part I. 
You know the Duchess of BattLepown, 
With her beautiful house in Belgrave Square, 
| The richest, handsomest house in town, 
In fact, the handsomest anywhere. 
Before becoming a Duchess, she 
| Belonged to an ancient family, 
The Ropixson-Smirus of Campden Hill: 
She sometimes visits her parents still. 
She 's a splendid Duchess, and seems delighted 
To see her friends though she 1s short-sighted, 
So short that she might be blinkered or blinded; 
| And, besides, she is highly absent-minded. 


Well, after a year of married joy 
In Battledown House they had a boy, 
| Who grew and grew till at eight months’ old 
No brawnier child you could well behold. 
And one fine day when the sun was bright, 
Just twenty months after her marriage, 
She took him out. In the middle of the night 
She started and awoke, and remembered in a fright 
That she hadn't brought him back in the carriage! 


So she woke her Duke, and she said, ‘‘ Dear B., 
A curious thing has occurred to me.”’ 

But the Duke, who cherished his well-earned sleep, 
| Turned over and murmured, ‘* Won't it keep ? 

| You 're always waking me up, you know, 

| When my vital forces are running low, 

With some preposterous trivial matter, 

Some nurse's gossip or kitchen chatter; 

| And you talk and talk and you ramble on 

| Until the best of the night is gone. 

| I always feel, when my sleep is missed, 

I'd just as soon be a Socialist. 

| I ‘m battered about from pillar to post, 

| Like a sleepless, silly, ancestral ghost. 

| Forgive me, Duchess, for being candid, 

sut I tell you plainly my health won’t stand it.’’ 
The Duchess sighed, but she knew her man: 


| 
lo . ° 

| She shook him again, and then began :— 
| 


‘You may shut your ears, you may hide your head, 
But you 've got to listen to me,’’ she said. 
|“* It isn’t as if I had lost a cat 
I wish I had, but it isn’t that: 
| It isn’t as if a dog had strayed, 
| Or a cook or a butler been mislaid ; 
| It isn’t as if, in fact it’s worse 
| Than if I had gone and dropped my purse. 
| It’s worse than anything Grayson teaches, 
It's worse than Radical votes and speeches. 
It 's worse than setting a rick on fire; 
[t's worse than bursting a brand-new tire. 
It’s probably worse than Betrort Bax, 
And I think it ’s worse than the Income Tax. 
It 's worse, if anything worse there may be, 
Than the Cobden Club—for I ’ve lost the baby.”’ 


At this the Duke sat up in bed, 
Unclosing his mualochinn, 

“Good gracious, dear,’’ was what he said, 
“ Pray give me the particulars.’’ 

“ "Tis useless to proceed,’’ she urged, 
‘“ Without deliberation : 

Our judgment must not be submerged 
In fevered agitation. 

Oh, let us calmly think it out 

And, bit by bit, remove each doubt, 








Considering how to pull what ropes, 
And thus renew our shattered hopes, 
And in the end with loving care 
Receive again our missing heir.’’ 


The Duke rang for his valet, the Duchess for her maid: | 

‘* Go swift,’’ they cried, ‘‘ to Scotland Yard, and do not 
be afraid ; 

And bid them send their minions out and all their tact 
emplo 

To find the Duke of BarrLepown his only little boy. 

Five hundred thousand babes of sorts in London town 
there be, 

But none so gay and frolicsome and beautiful as he. 

Describe to the Inspector there his tucker and his bib, 

Each dimpled hand, each beaming eye, and each well- 
cushioned rib. 

Say that he cannot walk as yet, but do not pretermit 

A due account of every smile and all his infant wit. 

And, by the way,’’ the Duchess said—the Duke was 
seen to wince— 

‘I took him driving yesterday, and haven’t seen him 
since. | 

Go, call the nearest taxi-cab or mount the swiftest bus, | 

And tell your tale at Seotland Yard, and then pent 
to us.’’ 

The maid, she lingered not at all, the valet didn’t creep: | 

Away they flew: the ducal pair resumed their broken 
sleep. 








(To be continued.) 





BARGAINS FOR SUFFRAGETTES. 


Cnatns! Cuarns! Cnarns! Very strong, with auto- 
matic police-proof padlocks and railing attachment com- 
plete. State waist measurement. X 2331. 


Lassors! A bargain! 1s. 11d. The Evening Noose 
says ‘‘ They are bound to catch on.’’ X 7432. 


PoticeMaNn’s Untrorm. Second-hand, good condition. 
Splendid disguise for enterprising lady wishing to enter 
No. 10, Downing Street. Good accommodation for 
those willing to try it on. X 1762. 

Boxtxa. Lessons daily to Ladies and Suffragettes. | 
Especially useful for by-elections. M.P. dummies kept | 
for practice. X 8109. 


Tue Pankaurst Porcupine WaisTBeLt. Great 
novelty! Full of good points!! Arrest cure at last!!! 
Each belt is a bodyguard in itself!!!! X 6370. 


Parrot. Grey African (knows Winston). Can only 
say ‘‘ Votes for Women! ’’ but says it all day long. 
Only 2s. if taken away. Purchaser’s risk. Or will 
exchange for fumed-oak bookcase. X 6358. 





“Councillor Gray said that if Aberdonians were to seize all the 
plums they would soon get a machine in the proposed Technical College 
to grind them out like hot scones.” —Aberdeen oat te Express. 

Councillor Gray, 
Aberdeen way, 
Eating a Christmas pie, 
Put in his thumb 
And pulled out a hot scone, 
And said, ‘‘ Where is the proposed machine of the 
Aberdonian Technical College? ”’ 





“For two-score years M. Camille Groult, whose remains were 
interred yesterday, was the oldest man in Paris.” 

In an interview M. Grovtt said that the great thing 
was to start young. 
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|THE INTERMEDIATE STORES, 
LTD. 


I nave thought of a brilliant way 
of making money. Not only will m 
idea make money for me, but it will 
bring happiness into the homes of 
thousands of other people. We 
learn in suffering what we teach in 
song. I have suffered, and now I 
shall sing about it. 

People are always saying to me: 
“You know, what you want is 
a——'. 

‘* Yes,”’ 
one.”’ 

‘* Don't get one of those common 
ones,’’ they go on. (‘Get one 
with a——"” 

‘Yes, I will,’’ I say. 
can I get a good one? ’: 

‘“Oh, any shop, you know, where 
they sell them.”’ 

‘““ Ah, yes,’’ I say; and, of course, 
that ’s just where I was before. 

Take the hot-water bottle, for in- 
stance. It is a beautiful summer 
day, with a thick yellow fog, as I 
write; but winter may be upon us 
at any moment. Now, I do like a 
hot-water bottle in winter. It’s so 
—so warm. Besides, I have been 
recommended to take one. ‘* You 
know, what you want,’’ said some- 
body, ‘‘is a—— *’ ‘“* Yes,”’ said I, 
“I must get one.”’ 

But where do I go for one? 

It is made of rubber, you suggest; 
why not try a rubber manufac- 
turer's? Ha, you think so. Then 
what about its flannel waistcoat? 
Do you think rubber people sell 
flannel waistcoats? Don’t be so silly. 
A tailor is the man... . 

After all, though, it is a bottle 
underneath. What about a wine- 
merchant ? 

But it’s a rubber bottle. India- 
rubber. Why not a stationer’s? 

You see, now, that it is a more 
difficult business than you supposed. 
And there are other things than hot- 
water bottles. I want one of those 

you know what I mean—you pull 
out a thing on the right . >. . they ‘re 
made of copper, and there ’s another 
place on the left... . and there ’s 
a spirit thing for the kettle in the 
middle. You know. Well, where 
do I get that? Is it animal, veget- 
able, or mineral ? 

Now, then, you see what my 
trouble is. I want a whole lot of 
things, and I don’t know who sell 
them. If I did know I should 
have to wander round London look- 
ing for their shops. And if I did at 
last find them—well, some’ of these 
merchants are terrible fellows, and 


I reply, ‘‘I must get 


** Where 


| once they get you into their den they 
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Small Boy. “Do YouR GLASSES MAGNIFY THINGS, GranNig?” 


Grannie. “ On, YES, DEAR.” 


Small Boy. “Tuen I Wish YoU WOULDN'T WEAR THEM WHEN YOU HELP ME TO JAM. 


AXUALLY GET AS MUCH AS YOU TUINK.”’ 


I pow’? 














don’t let you out till you have bought 
no end of things you don’t want. 

So I am going to start ‘* The 
Intermediate Stores, Ltd.,”’ to put 
an end to all this. At the Inter- 
mediate Stores you just ask for any- 
thing you want—and you get it. 

Silly people will say, ‘‘ Why, there 
are heaps of stores already which 
claim to sell anything from an 
elephant to a corkscrew. What do 
you want another one for?’’ 

Have they ever tried buying an 
elephant at the Stores? I have. 
You go in through a swing door, and 
walk timidly past a commissionaire. | 
‘Way out only,’’ says the com- 
missionaire, and hurls you into the| 
street again. You try another door | 
ang arrive successfully. 





of mouse-trap. 


«'Is this the Elephant depart- 
ment?’’ you ask timidly. 

‘** Elephant department upstairs.’’ 

You step into the lift. The first 
two floors apparently do not sell 
elephants. 

““Ironmongery and Turnery de- 
partment,’’ says the liftman at the 
third floor. He turns inquiringly to 

ou. 

‘* Elephant department,’ you say 
complacently. 

‘This is the top: 
to go down again? ”’ 

You get out hurriedly and find 
yourself surrounded by ironmongery 
and turnery. ‘‘ The Elephant de- 
partment?’’ you say doubtfully to 
a man who is explaining a new kind 


Do you want 




















| 
very polite gentleman. 
| attentively to your story. 


| he 


| BARNES 
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‘* No, sir.’s 
s‘ But I was told upstairs.’ 

‘* Perhaps in the other building."’ 
In the other building there is a 
He listens 


‘‘Ah, I see your mistake, sir,” 

says genially. ‘: Very natural, 
very natural indeed. The fact is| 
that we have no Elephant depart- 
ment actually."! 

-‘ But I thought you— 

‘* Ah, yes. We have elephants all 
right, but you get them in the Games 
department. That is in the other 
building.’’ 

“ Elephants?’’ says the man in 
the Games department. <° No, sir. 
Now goldfish ” 

At this point you decide to give 
it up and get a corkscrew instead. 
After all, you can’t draw corks with 
an ele phant 

‘* Corkscrew, sir? Certainly. You 
will find them with the elephants in 
the Glass department. In the other 
b iilding, sir.’ 

So much for the Stores. At the 
Intermediate Stores things will be 
very different. You will go quietly 
into the place, and find yourself wel- 
comed by a nice-mannered intelli- 
gent-looking clerk. He will give you 
a chair and a cigarette. 

‘*Good morning,”’ he will 
‘what can I get you to-day?’’ 

‘* Oh, a whole lot of things! At 
least I want—my aunt says I want 

a hot-water bottle. One of those 

you know yi 


say; 


The clerk nods and makes a note. 
‘“Seen the cricket?’’ he asks. 
‘We ought to win now. If only 


‘*Oh, and I want one of those— 
know—I can’t describe them, 
only they're made of copper, and 
you pull out a a 

* Of Yes."’ He makes 
another note and goes on talking to 
you about the cricket. No hurry. 
Take your time. 

“ Yes, it 's about Trumper’s turn 

make some runs,’’ you agree. 
‘“Oh, now I remember—an elderly 
cousin of mine is getting married. 
Mrs. Waker. It's the third time, 
so she won't want a butter cooler. | 
Something about two pounds. Here 's| 
a card, if you'll have it put in. 
That really is all, thanks. Except | 
that I’ve got some people coming | 
in to tea this evening. Good morn- 
ing.”’ 

As soon as you have gone the 
clerk goes to the telephone. He 
rings up a stationer’s (or whatever 
it is) and orders a hot-water bottle. | 
He rings up another shop and orders 
the brass thing that pulls out. He| 


you 


course. 


to 





runs through an address book and 
makes a note of the twenty other 
resents which have been ordered for 
rs. WaLkEeR. Nobody, apparently, 
has thought of a toast-rack. Finally, 
he rings up a confectioner’s to say 
that Mr. Jones is having a tea- 
party ; cakes and chocolates as usual. 

‘* But what stationer does he give 
the order to?’! you ask; ‘‘ and how 
does he know the hot-water bottle 


ae 


will be a good one? 


Aha! That is the beauty of the 
scheme. The Intermediate Stores, 


Ltd., will only deal with a limited 
number of shops. The competition 
to be among the number will be very 
keen; they will have to pay a yearly 
subscription. And, of course, if once 
they provide a poor article, some- 
body else takes their place. 

There is money in it, I am sure, 
if I can induce the public to sub- 
scribe. The private member would 
not object to pay five.guineas a year 
for the privilege of “trdering his 
things in this luxurious way. Ten 
thousand members at five guineas 
would be fifty thousand pounds. 
(Never mind the odd shillings. I 
should take those.) A hundred firms 
at five hundred guineas is another 
fifty thousand pounds. A hundred 
thousand a year the gross income! 
And the expenses couldn't be more 
than fifty thousand. Now then, roll 
up and take shares. 

But I suppose the public won’t roll 
up. It will say that money is tight, 
and that the Liberal Government 
has increased the price of bread. 
In that case I shall have to fall back 
on my old “* black slave ’’ idea. You 
know that? You have a small black 
slave, and you say to him in the 
morning as you dress: 

‘I want you to take some books 
back for me this morning. After 
you've written those letters, of 
course. Then you can go and 
get me a hot-water bottle. Trot out 
now and see if it’s cold enough for 
my fur coat; you'd better wear my 
new boots as they ‘re a bit tight at 
present. Oh, wait a moment. Just 
find my collar-stud first; it’s pro- 
bably under the bed somewhere.”’ 


A. A.M. 





A ConunprRuM FROM Mip-DEevon.— 
What is the difference between Cap- 
tain Morrison-Be.t and Mr. C. R. 
Buxton? One got a seat back and 
the other a back seat. 





“The lighthouse keeper declared that for 
every twenty rats he used to see he now only 
sees one.” —Daily Mail. 

Of course .... we don’t.... 
after all, it is a cold and lonely life. 





THEN AND NOW. 


In chill October's fruitful prime, 
When Autugnn down the hedgerow 
wanders, 
And crystals of an early rime 
On yellow leaf and stubble squan- 
ders, 
What sylvan pastime then more 
pleasant 
Than in his lair to shoot the pheasant ? 





For then in young and callow sort 
He flusters up an easy target, 
Thus pandering to a taste for sport 
Acquired in shooting booths at 
Margate ; 
And, since he rises at my boot, | 
I’ve time to aim before I shoot. 


Alone beneath an Autumn sun, 
No hireling eye upon my pocket, | 
I seek my victims where they run, 
Too innocent as yet to rocket— 
A habit which one frankly fears 
In pheasants of maturer years. 


But, when the January wind 
Congeals the blood and chaps the 
features, 
This once engaging bird I find 
The most unspeakable of creatures, 
When I am asked upon occasions 
To ‘‘ back-end ’’ shoots for poor rela- 
tions. 


‘* Cocks only” —so the keeper cries. | 
In answer to his grim injunction | 

I talk of tearing from the skies 
These gaudy fowls without com- | 
punction, | 
While Fancy hears the grateful thud | 
Of their arrival in the mud. 
| 


In vain my reeking barrels blare, 
In vain I pull the cursed trigger, | 
My loader’s disconcerting stare 
Becomes a supercilious snigger— 
(A want of adequate result | 
More worthy of a catapult). 


Again a bellowed warning hums, 
A desperate air of calm I put on. | 
By Jove, though, got him! down he 


comes 
A hundred yards off, dead as 
mutton ! 
And “ Dished that beggar, Jones, 
my boy,’’ 


I murmur to myself with joy. | 
The beaters trail across the snow— | 
Well, after all, they won’t have 
found me 
Without a single head to show | 
For all the cartridge-cases round 
me. 
** Yes, pick him up, my lad,’’ and 
then— 
| 


My sacred Aunt! the brute '’s a Hen! | 
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THE TORY SOCIALISTS. NO. 3. 


Things are beginning to go more smoothly—thanks to the endeavours of both extremes to meet the other halfway. For instance — 


| Maly | SM lle 
\}) Hi { TEVA II EN ' 
mal itt ri =e ? 
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Waen Captaiws “Reooie” | itzaALBeRT INVITES HIS FRIEND Mr WHILE THE CaPTAIN, WHEN ST00D A pot BY ALF af THE SporreD 
“Ate” JORKINS TO TAKE REFRESHMENT WITH HIM AT THE DRracoons’ PIG, LIKEWISE ADAPTS HIMSELF TO HIS SURROUNDINGS, 
Cius, Mr. JoRKINS COMPORTS HIMSELF WITH DUE REGARD TO THE 
MANNER THAT OBTAINS AT THAT INSTITUTION. 
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Iv THE SAME WaY Tue “Dirt” Swirusoxs, TAKEN BY THE Axb WuEN THE MatnwarinGc-CaRSHALTONS ARE INVITED BY THE 
Matswartxo-Carsmattoxs 10 HEIURLINGHAM, BEHAVE IN ACCORDANCE SMITBSONS TO SPEXD THE AFTERNOON ON [fawpsteap Ligatn, THEY 
WITH THEIR IDEAS OF WHAT IS BEFITTING. CONDUCT THEMSELVES, TO THE BEST OF THEIR ABILITY, IN THB 
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MANNER THAT 18 EXPECTED OF THEM. 
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ector'a Wife. “ Awnp, THAT, YOU KNOW HUW VERY WRONG IT IS TO GIVE WAY To TEMPER.” 


R 
llousemaid. “ But MasTe&R GETS INTO A TEMPER AT TIMES, MA‘AM.” 
Rector's Wife. “‘ Your MasTek’s, JANE, 18 ONLY RIGHTEOUS ANGER 
Voice from Study. “ Wuere 44s THAT 1D10T PUT MY SERMON BOOK? Conrounp IT! It’s ENOUGH TO MAKE aNYoNE ——!!!" 














ENGLAND'S DANGER. Should lose us on the sea our old command: 
vernment’s in‘entions on the Licensing Question a f you should tamper with the Church's weal, 
being anxiously discussed We might exist without a see on land; 
() FOR a draugl t of vintage "ae sang the I ard, But ne'er shall sacrile clOUs foot draw hear 
Cool’d a long age in the deep-delved earth! ”’ To England's sacred Beer. 


for those who like it, we must guard 
care a drink of greater worth. 


You see the troubles gathered in your way 
(For are you not by birth a can.y Scot 

You see what dangers threaten you to-day, 

But do you see the biggest of the lot? 
er and the Briton! These for ages past Lest you should have a troublous .course to steer, 
lhrough all the world have won a deathless fame, You must, C.-B., see Beer. 

And if our power and greatness are to last 
Things must undoubtedly remain the same. 
en woe to him who dares to interfere 

With England's glory—Beer ! 


ft a rousing che Cr, 
ms, guard your Beer! 


Take warning, sir. If you would not despair 
To hold your Party steady on its legs, 
Pursue your legislative path with care, 
“ws ; Or you will find, as sure as eggs is eggs, 
Beware, Sir Henry! Scan those barrels well, That vast majority wi!l disappear, 
\nd count the cost before you start to rob; Swamped in a flood of Beer. 
If you would, for a little longer spell, 
reserve your Party's power and hold your job, 
ry} - 
You ’Il have to keep (or it will cost you dear) ‘‘ Australian Bank Rate Down. 
Your fingers off our Beer. : 
“ Vieana, Friday. 
“The Austro-Llungarian Bank to-day reduced the rate of discount 
from six to five per cent.” —Manchester Evening Chronicle. 
Or that portentous promise should fulfil, The distinction between Australia and Austro-Hungary | 
And sweep the Upper Chamber clean away, may seem slight to The Evening Chronicle, but it is a | 
England might flourish still without a peer, very real thing to some people. It may make all the 
lifference to Jones and Tlopns, for instance. 











If vou should pass an Education Bill, 
We might contrive to worry through the day, 





But not without her Beer. 
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LOVE—AT LONG RANGE. | 


y Jaray. “LADY, I RECOGNISE THAT MY ADVANCES ARE DISTASTEFUL TO YOU; BUT I 

ry TRUST I MAY STILL REGARD MYSELF AS A FRIEND OF THE FAMILY?” 

i ‘ Casapa. “IF YOU'LL PROMISE TO LET ME SEE AS LITTLE AS POSSIBLE OF YOU, I 
DON’T MIND BEING A SISTER TO YOU, FOR MOTHER'S SAKE.” 


—— -—— =F --- 
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PARLIAMENTARY 
House of Commons, 
| January 28. — To-morrow Parlia- 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


ExTRacrep Frou THE Diary or Tosr, MP. 





ment meets for its third Session. 


| Clans gathering in anticipation of 


hard fighting. Bustle already com- 
menced in environs of the House. 
Members from town and country 
hurry on to the familiar scene. 
Curious to note the elation of the 
coming back. 

“There are,’’ the MEMBER FOR 
Sark says, “‘ two hurried hours in 
the Session. One is the rush from 
the place in August; the other the 
race for good places at the opening 
of the new term.”’ 

On both sides the joyaunce of 
coming together is dimmed by 
consciousness that to-morrow and 
through the Session there will be 
lacking from the Treasury Bench a 
familiar presence. Lawson WALTON 
had been Attorney-General only two 
years. While still a private Member 


, 


Tuesday, hail if he was wanted either to serve 





é of Commons mourns the passing away of 
his constitutional modesty kept him a friend loved for his sweet nature, ad- 
in the background. He was within! mired for his commanding ability. 








“LIBERTY MEN” RETURN TO HMS. 


the State or a friend. But he never 
pushed himself to the front. When 
he was dragged into debate his low 
musical voice, his gentle manner, 
added effect to the force of his 
argument, the weight of his counsel. 
Absolutely without an enemy in| 
the world (except ill-health), his) 
personal friends were as numerous 
in the political camp opposite as in 
his own. Yet he never sacrificed 
principle to natural impulse to 
avoid ruffling the feelings of others. 
His advancement, attained at a 
comparatively early age, his stepping 
stone to the highest prize of his 
profession, excited no envy. Rather 
it was universally acclaimed. The 
tragic suddenness of his taking off 
casts a gloom over the opening of | 
the Session. The Government have 
lost a powerful colleague; the House 








“ LOQUACITY.” 


Came upon C.-B. on his way to 
his room. Looks much better for 
his sojourn in Biarritz. 


‘Thank you, Topy,’’ he said, 
‘‘I’m wonderfully fit. Every pros- 
pect of a lively Session. But, you 


know as well as most people, it 


is the unexpected that happens in | 


this shop. House of Commons 
always reminds me of the sea. Not 
that which thundered day and night 
on the broad beach at Biarritz. 1 'm 
thinking of a quiet pond-like ocean, 
looking as if it wouldn’t wreck a 
cockle - shell. 





Suddenly over its | 


placid surface sweeps a gale, and | 
before the day is spent your ship, | 


maybe an Atlantic liner, is tossed 
about like a cork Equally common 
is the day breaking in a storm and 
ending in sunshine andcalm. Storm 
signals flying just now. South cone 
hoisted on clock tower. But who 
knows? We may, after all, have a 
common-place, even dull, Session.”’ 





—— 
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‘Then you don’t mean forthwith 
to have it out with the Lords?”’ 

C.-B. regarded me out of corner 
of his eye with suggestion of sus- 
picion that there was more guile in 
me than was indicated by general 
| appearance 

‘That reminds me, Topy,’’ he 
said. ‘‘ When Mr. G. was in Biar- 
| ritz, being within measurable dis- 
|tance of the Basque country, he 
| thought the opportunity convenient 
for acquiring a new language. I won- 
der how far he pursued the study? 
I suppose you never by chance heard 
him drop into the Basque tongue? *’ 

‘‘No,’’ I said, marvelling what 
connection there was between this 
incident and the settled intentions of 
the Cabinet with respect to the 
House of Lords 

‘Nor did I,"’ said C.-B. _** Well, 
good-bye now. See you to-morrow.”’ 

When he had gone it occurred to 
me that he not only had not answered 
my question about the Lords, but 
had left me no opportunity for pur- 
suing enquiry. 


Business done.— Begins to-morrow. 





LORD HIVEBURY SPEAKS OUT. 


Lorp Hivesury, the new Lord 
tector of St. Bunker's University, 
in succession to Mr. ANDREW 
Lipratniz, delivered his inaugural 
address last week. 

His Lordship began by stating that 
science was of vital importance in 
human life; it was more fascinating 
than a fairy tale, more brilliant than 
a novel, at any rate most novels, 
although there were, of course, ex- 
ceptions. (Sensation.) And any one 
who neglected to follow the trium- 
phant march of discovery was 
deliberately rejecting one of the 
greatest gifts with which we had been 
endowed by Providence. Many, if 
not most, of our troubles we made 
for ourselves. In the first place, 
many of them were purely imaginary. 
‘*T am an old man,’’ said Colonel 
Goopwin, “‘and have had many 
troubles; most of them never hap- 
pened.’ That was the way to look 
at it. Don't believe in bad luck. 
Keep on saying, ‘‘ There is no such 
thing; I am not out; I have not 
failed in the exam.; the brokers are 
not in."’ A man who steadily said 
“*T am not out '’ would in time con- 
vince even the umpires. Every one 
could, if he chose, keep his mind, 
on the whole, at peace, contented 

| and cheerful. No one else could do 
it for him, though others might help. 
In further detailing his ‘‘ map of 
life’ Lord Hivesury gave utterance 


_ 








to a number of maxims, including the 
following: — Never say die; faint 
heart never won fair lady; leave ris- 
ing balls alone; don’t count your 
chickens before they ‘re hatched ; the 
darkest shadows in life are those 
which a man makes when he stands 
in his own light. He had often 
thought how closely the maxims of 
golf apply to real life—Keep your eye 
on the ball; keep straight; keep in 
the course; take time; io not press; 
not up, not in; do not lose heart; be 
temperate in all things; keep your 
temper or you will lose your game; 
drink sloe gin; use a Schenectady 
putty; don’t give your caddie gold. 
Probably nine people out of ten eat 
more than they need, more than is 
good for them. A light stomach 
makes a light heart. Our body is so 
exquisitely constructed and adjusted, 
so beautifully adapted to its purposes 
and surroundings, that to spoil and 
ruin its delicate and complicated 
mechanism is not only a terrible mis- 
take but a grievous sin. Use pepsine. 
Don't eat ices just before a large 
meal: profit rarely comes of it. 
Avoid mad bulls in narrow lanes. 
Don't exceed the speed limit. Think 
of Baron Humpotpt. Good solid 
work is as necessary to peace of mind 
as it is for the health of the body ; in 
fact the two are inseparable. By 
the exercise of the body we secure 
peace of the mind. The body is an 
invaluable servant, but a cruel 
master, and we have all to ask our- 
selves whether the body is going to 
rule the soul or the soul to rule the 
body. Nature can do much for her 
darling, the strongest; she can make 
him great and rich and powerful, but 
cannot make him happy; that he 
must do for himself. Let us all do it 
for ourselves. Let every one present 
say, ‘‘ I will be happy whatever hap- 
pens for the rest of my life.’’ Time 
is said to be money, but it is more— 
much more—it is life. Some men 
do Time—but Time does most men 
sooner or later. In the best sense 
every one may be great if he chooses. 
It depends upon what he eats. Look 
at DanteL Lampert. Cod liver oil is 
very fattening. It is not so easy to 
make oneself small, but you can do 
wonders with gin. Burns said, ‘‘ Gin 
a body.’’ Those who make trouble are 
wr pes themselves and a fountain 
of unhappiness to others, while those 
who take trouble are not only a 
source of happiness to others but to 
themselves also. Let us all be foun- 
tains of happiness. Why not? We 
often complain of the faults of others, 
but have much more reason to com- 
plain of our own. They do us much 
more harm, and yet how we love 





them. The man who has no sym- 
pathy will not get it. The man who 
puts up a fence, fences out more 
than he fences in. If spring came 
but once in a lifetime, if the sun | 
rose and set once in a year instead of | 
once in a day, if a rainbow appeared 
once in a century, if flowers were as | 
rare as rubies, and dewdrops as 
diamonds, how wonderful they would 
seem to us, how they would astonish 
and delight us. A blue moon would 
probably be more than we could bear. 
There is no place like home; by 
which he meant one’s own home. 
Harvey, the discoverer of the circu- 
lation of the blood, lived at home. A 
stitch in time saves nine. It has 
been well said that a love of reading 
is better than £10,000 a year. He 
had tried both and meant to do so. 
Reading changes hours of ennui into 
moments of delight, and ScnHILLer 
scarcely exaggerated when he said | 
that no one who had read Homer 
could justly complain of his lot. On | 
the other hand, no one, whether he 
had read Homer or not, ought to 
complain of his lot. Complaint was 
cowardly, just as delays were dan- 
gerous. Look at ArcnimepEs. (Loud 
cheers.) 











FOG SIGNALS. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes to us: 
‘*In the recent fogs two pedestrians, 
whose united ages amounted to 100, 
ran into each other, each having 
passed his house, 100 yards on either 
side, without knowing it. Surely 
this constitutes a record in fog ex- 
periences ? "’ 

At Oxford Circus on Thursday 
morning a motor omnibus skidded 
from the pavement into the road, to 
the consternation of the passengers. 

It is reported that during the fog 
Miss CHRISTABEL PANKHURST was 
escorted across Downing Street by 
Mr. ASQuITH. 

At many of the principal shops 
ladies waited patiently for hours 
awaiting the “‘ final fog reductions.”’ 

Owing to the fog, passengers were 
enabled to catch the next day’s 
trains with ease on all the prineipal 
lines. 

Several persons used broken-down 
motor omnibuses as shelters from the 
weather during the fog, and might 
have been seen reading their papers 
till the time came for them to keep 
appointments. 








Looking for Work. 

‘* Wanted, a smart, active man to 

chase work from one department to 
another in small factory.”’ 

Birmingham Post: 
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Modest but unsuccessful tyro (who has been flogying the ricer for hours). ‘1s THERE ANYTHING I aM omiTTING TO Do, MoWaiee?” 
McW. “I wapwa susT say THAT EXACTLY. But 1’m THINKIN’ YE DRINK VARRA LEETLE WHUSKY FOR A MAN WHAE’S NO KILLIN’ FC8H.” 




















AN OPEN-MINDED BEGGAR. 


Reaper, tell me, if you know, 
What, on earth, is Socialism. 
Is it—men have told me so— 
Some preposterous abysm, 
Into which we all may drop— 
With the criminals on top? 


Is the vehement Ezpress 
Justified in all it mentions; 
And are Wetts and G. B. 8. 
Worse than Sikes in their inten- 
tions ? 
Do those Fabian beasts of prey 
Wish to take my wife away? 


Or—observe that I am quite 
Open-minded, gentle reader— 
Are they sometimes nearly right 

In the shocking Labour Leader? 
Will the coming commune be 
Paradise for you and me? 


Do you think it can be true 
That the death of competition 
Guarantees for me and you 
Sinless Edens—new edition? 
Or was Stuart MIL. correct— 
Will there be some grave defect? 





Shall we all be servile wrecks 

With the brand of Marx imprinted 
On our miserable necks, 

As The Referee has hinted? 
Or—see Justice—shall we share 
Perfect freedom with the air? 


Will that entity, the State 

Of Collectivist Utopia, 
Actually operate 

Something like a cornucopia? 
Or will Harpre’s fatted friends 
Leave me only odds and ends? 


In this monster maze of doubt 
I am groping like a blind man. 
Shall I boldly blossom out 
As a follower of HynpmMan? 
Or continue to exist 
As an Individualist? 


So, dear reader, will you, please, 
Tell a poor, distracted Briton 

Whom, in troubled times like these, 
He should put his little bit on? 

And, philosopher and guide, 

Do pick out the winning side! 





Art Note.—The recovered Cour- 
trai Altar-piece will in future be 
known as the Caravandyck. 





A Job Lot. 
“Mr. Chas. Boardman has re-| 
ceived instructions to sell by auc- 
tion 2 horses, 4 sows, 8 Londoners, 
and a clamp of mangolds.”’ 
South-West Suffolk Echo. 


Great Men. 
(Names of great men all remind us 
We must make our lives sublime.) 
No. I. 
“JELLY BELLY, 
Naval and General Tattor.” 
Weihaiwei Gazette. 
“Yesterday Grant Hall will assume the 
dut'es of superintendent of motive power on 
the western lines.”—-Winnipeg Telegram 
Curious names these Americans 
have. 
“ Heir to an Irish Knighthood missing.” 
Edinburgh Evening Dispatch. 
Probably he is in London dis- 
guised as a Dowager M.V.O. 


From a Preston paper: 


Paror’s Treatre. 
THE PRICE OF SIN, 
Times and Prices as usual. 
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KATHLEEN MAVOURNEEN. 

Wuews the actors on a stage laugh 
very loud at one another's pleas- 
antries | generally feel myself ex- 

ised from joining in their hilarity 
Certainly the more boisterous merri- 
ment of the First Act of The 
O'Grindles, at the Playhouse, left me 
almost as indifferent as the stuffed 
pig behind the stile, who preserved 
throughout the scene an absolute im- 
mobility But the quieter humour 
of Miss ALEXANDRA CARLISLE 48 
Kathleen Fitzgerald—a very graceful 


fivure in her green riding habit 

made fair amends | have before 
now complained that the appearance 
of the larger quadrupeds in a play 
always makes me nervous, but she 


handled her mare very tactfully, and 


there was always the stolidity of the 
pig to reassure rt 

L read nterview somewhere 
that the tuthor, Mr ESMOND, re- 
garded his play as a farce, but that 
Mr. Maupe preferred to consider it 


a light comedy They were both 
right and both wrong, but neither of 
ssed to an element of 


them conte 
rather thread-bare melodrama 


This 
comes into the Second Act, with its 
time honoured scheme of a hero 
under false suspicion and a_ villain 
allowing the blame to rest on the 
innocent But it is too much to 
invite us to take an Irishman seri- 
ously and the tragic possibilities of 
the situation suited so ill with the 


light hearted natures of these adorably 
inconsequent folk that one began to 
doubt the genuineness of the picture 
Already our confidence had sustained 
a severe shock by the apparition of 
a figure that seemed to have no con- 
ceivable relation to her environment 
It was that of Mrs. Harding 
O'’Grindle, whose sniffy airs and 
affectations were admirably conveyed 
by Mi Wixitrrep EmerY—a very 
welcome reappearance What the 
divil, I asked myself (speaking the 
language), was 
dear old unseaworthy galley of the 
O'Grindles How did she 
to marry into such a happy-go-lucky 
crew? Still, the very contrast fur- 
nished by het self assurance gave 
promise of a very pretty scene when 


ever come 


the truth should come out and she 
should find that he r devoted hus- 
band, and not his bachelor brother, 


was the libertine of the story. But 
the Third Act, in which everything 
righted itself along the old familiar 
lines, was a sad disappointment - and 
the nonchalance with which she re- 
ceived the news was such that I 
thought 1 must have missed some 
one subtlety. This Act was re- 


the lady doing in this | 





deemed by a really genuine Irish in- 
cident—namely, the organisation of a 
supper-party to the whole neighbour- 
hood by an officious friend of the 
house without the faintest collusion 
on the part of the actual host. 

Mr. Mavupe and Miss ALEXANDRA 
CaRLISLE played with refreshing 
spontaneity, and made in all moods 
a delightful pair of lovers, though 
they were naturally at their best in 
the quieter phases that permitted 
easy badinage or tender sentiment. 
Apart from the obscure rendering of 
some dialogue at the opening of the 
First Act, the whole cast showed 
a very level excellence; and special 
compliments are due to Miss 








Wuat was Expecreo or THEM AT THE END 
or Acr I, 
. Mr. Cyril Maude. 


. se Miss Alexandra 
Kathleen Fitzgerald 4 Carlisle. 


Jim O'Grindle . 


Biayney's clever performance on the| 


haystack. 
As for the author’s share in the 
evening's success, if one took away 


the fascinating brogue and some 
pleasant touches of humour, and 
put modern dresses in the place 


of these picturesque costumes of a} 
hundred years ago, I fear the residue 


| would be found to be rather thin| 





stuff. 0.58. 





Local Colour. 

‘The whole country lay under 
the soft silvery sunshine of the new 
meon.’’ “* Autolyeus’’ in The Peter- 
borough Citizen: 


Annus Mirabilis. 

‘The year 1907 was remarkable 
for the fire at the club in February, 
and a blend of beer in September.”’ 

The Batley News. 





] wheeled 


| side ‘‘ Vesta Tilley,’’ 


HINTS TO ARMY OFFICERS. 


We notice in The Daily Graphic 
that the Army officer is now allowed, 
when in mufti, to travel in a penny 
omnibus. The concession is certain 
to result in a big rush of military men 
for this popular vehicle, and share- 
holders in omnibus companies are to 
be congratulated on the unexpected 
creation of a new class of patron. 

While it is probable that at many 
of the military riding schools an om- 
nibus will in future form a part of 
the equipment, so that officers may 
privately become familiar with its 
way before attempting to use it in 
public, there are many, doubtless, 
who will welcome the information we 
are able to give about this pleasant 
mode of travel. 

The omnibus may be.seen in most 
of the principal thoroughfares of Lon- 
don. It may be distinguished from 
the hansom cab by its wealth of 
colour and display of reading-matter. 
If you see a_ two-horsed, four- 
vehicle, with ‘* Nestlé’s 
Milk ’’ printed in front, and on the 
in big letters, 
separated by a strip of glass from 
‘* Liverpool Street, Bank, Charing +, 
Piccadilly, Sloane Street,’’ and cther 
information in smaller letters, that 
is an omnibus. 

Unlike the hansom cab, the omni- 
bus requires two men to run it—a 
driver and a conductor. The driver 
is the man in front, above the milk; 
the conductor either stands at the 
back, ringing a bell, or wanders 
about the omnibus, ringing a bell. 
He is a conductor of sound, and fre- 
quently of heat. 

The omnibus is unlike a cab in 
other ways. If the omnibus contains 
one or more passengers, that is not 
an indication that it is‘engaged, and 
an Army officer in mufti is at liberty 
to hail it and to enter it. It will 
not always take you just where you 
wish to go. An omnibus marked 
‘* Putney ’’ cannot be persuaded to 
go from the Army and Navy Stores 
to the Trocadero. The only way to 
make an omnibus go where you want 
it to go is to want to go somewhere 
to which it is going. The omnibus 
will not catch a train for a double 
fare. Copper coins may be tendered 
in payment without a crowd assem- 
bling. A further dissimilarity is that 
any Army officer in mufti may ride 
on the top of an omnibus without risk 
of being mistaken for a sailor on 
furlough. 

The uninitiated may have a difficulty 
in ascertaining where an omnibus is 
going. Beginners will find it a good 
plan to stop the omnibus (raising the 
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Mr. Smith (after ill-tempered speech by Brown). “Mr. CuainmaN awD GENTLEMEN, FOLLOWING THE EXAMPLE oF Mr. Brown's 
LUNCHEON, I SHALL VENTURE TO DISAGREE WITH HIM.” 
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umbrella to the conductor is suffi- 
cient: it is not necessary to handle 
the vehicle in any way) and walk 
round it, reading the names of 
streets, public-houses, and churches 
printed upon its sides. Another way 
is, having stopped the omnibus, to 
walk slowly up to the conductor, and 
ask ‘* Where are you going? ”’ 

To get on an omnibus while it is 
in motion, run after it, avoiding the 
mud as much as possible, grasp the 
left-hand rail with the left hand (care 
should be taken to continue running), 
and the right-hand rail with the right 
hand. If the hat and umbrella be- 
come troublesome at this stage, 
let go one hand (but keep on 
running) and give them, with the eye- 
glass and any other obstacles, into 
the care of the conductor. Having 
firmly grasped both hand-rails again, 
while still running place the left foot 
on the lower step, and simultaneously 
cease running with the right, which 
should be lifted to the second step. 
Take the first turning to the left, and 
you are in the omnibus. 

The motor omnibus can be distin- 
guished from the other kind by the 





absence of horses. Further, it is 


bigger, swifter, and noisier than the | 
horsed-omnibus; it also stops longer. | 
Do not run after a motor omnibus; 
you are sure to lose. 





THE SKIPPER. 


Tue cock, one January morn, 
With trumpet tone punctilious, 

Awoke me, dreary and forlorn, 

I wished I never had been born; 

My visage, shrivelled and unshorn, 
Looked ominously bilious. 


What though the house, my skips 
beneath, 

Should join the Tube at Hampstead 
Heath, 

To-day I'm crowned with Hebe’s 
wreath, 


And fitter than a fiddle! 





So much ridicule has been cast 
Reform press is going very warily 
just now. We give two examples: 





I paced, with neither aim nor scheme, 
From basement floor to attic, 
And saw, depending from a beam, 


A rope. ‘*‘ Why strive against the 
stream ? 

To end it thus, I thought, would 
seem 


Both tragic and dramatic.’’ 


But Heaven decreed another course ; 
Instead I started skipping; 

I whipped my toes without remorse, 

With every skip I gained new force, 

And bounded like a bucking horse, 
My pores with moisture dripping. 


Dyspepsia’s sword is in its sheath ! 
I ‘ve solved the liver riddle. 


“ Each badge costs the Council 9d., and i is 
estimated that the 10,000 needed will cost 
| £375." — Daily Mail. 
| “With a guarantee of 33 1-3rd per cent 
| gross—-roughly 4d. in the shilling . . .” 

Daily Telegraph. 
The italics are our very own. 


There has been some correspon- 
dence in The Daily Mail on the syn- 
chronisation of public clocks, all of 
which seem to have different views 
as to the right time. 
opinions expressed we read: 

“Sim G. Farpe.tt, M.P.—Synchronisation 
would necessarily involve an expenditure which 
cannot be justified at the present time.” 





‘* What is the present time? -2 


upon its arithmetic that the Tariff | 


Among | 


But, of course, the whole point ia, | 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch's Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


to know, that, after such a prologue, he is in for a peck 
of trouble and a halo in three acts and a tableau. 
Act I.: Master Wild Oats runs amok, and commits one 
particularly foolish offence against the criminal] laws. 


I navy hoped when I began The Ezplorer (Heinemann) | Act IJ.: Hero takes on his shoulders the disgrace and 
that the name had a psychological or social meaning, | burden of the said crime, to the dismay of all his friends 


| because ar who perforate untrodden jungles are} 
ly boring to the reader as well. But I soon) 


| occasiona 
found that Alec MacKenzie was an exception. Mr. 
MavcGuam has shown a quite heroic reticence about lug- 
gage and rare flora and unpleasant entomological speci- 
mens where they don’t concern his plot, and the result is 
a SarGcent-like portrait of a pioneer as he ought to be—a 
strong man not too silent, and, except when he is on the 
march, not too long-winded - ~— 
either. I don't think even 


except One-who-believes-in-him. Act III.: Wild Oats, 
overtaken by Nemesis, dies repentant, proclaiming with 
his last breath the innocence and heroism of his de- 
liverer. Final Tableau: Hero is discovered in a blaze of 
glory and a brand-new halo, smiling at One-who-believes- 
in-him (off). That, roughly, is the scheme of Mr. 
AtGcernon Gissine’s Second. Selves (LonG), the un- 
academic story of two Oxford undergraduates. As a 


san ean — psychological study of poor 





the author of The Modern | 
Traveller wouid really dis- 

like him. Nor are the nice 

people he leaves at home | 
forgotten, as 80 frequently 
happens in novels of travel. 

Mr. Maucuam remembered 

that it was going to be 
leap-year, and has made | 
Dick Lomas compel that 

very charming widow, Mrs. 
Crowley, to propose to him 
as the finale of a delightful | 
flirtation. These two char- | 
acters form a flippant relief | 
to the more passionate part | 
of the story, which is also, 
as far as one can foresee, 


destined to come right in | 
the end. But I should like | 
i know whether Alec 


MacKenzie will buy back 
Hamlyn's Purlieu for his 
wife when he comes home 
from the Congo Mr. 
MavuGuam will perhaps add 
a footnote about it in 
another edition. 





Mr. Punch’s established 
modesty does not preclude 
him from giving it as his 
opinion that life would be | 








double-faced human-nature 
it is distinctly clever. But 
I find the motives as: 
signed for the _ central 
crime—absolutely certain 
of detection and nearly 
barren of reward—far too 
trivial. I suggest to Mr. 
Gisstne that what really 
happened was that poor 
Wild Oats committed it in 
a fine frenzy of altruism. 
He knew that he was the 
villain of the piece, and 
that without his help Hero 
could not possibly win his 
halo. So he just did the 
first outrageous thing that 
came handy, without wor- 
rying about probability or 
motives. The idea, I ad- 
mit, sounds far-fetched, 
but I honestly prefer it to 
| Mr. Gissina’s. 





CHANGE OF FACE. 
[ Yet London still looked beau- 
tilul with effects that might have 
ap, ealed to the brush of a Whistler, 
as the lights of shops, of strect 
| lamps, and of flares at street 
corners, battled with the cloud of 
| dark mist.” — Westminster Gazelte.] 








immeasurabl7 duller with- | HS a ONCE, London Fog, thou | 
out the delightful annuals THE AMATEUR PAPER-HANGER. wert a thing to shun, 
of Messrs. Lucas and “ DEAREST, WHY DID WE HAVE sTRiPEs?” To cut (with knives or 


GRAVES Their latest— '—— 
Hustled History (Pirman), in which Mr. Gzorcr Morrow 
once more lends the aid of his whimsical illustrations—is 
as good as their best, and that is saying a great deal. 
Satire, of course, has lost something of its ancient power. 
In an age when notoriety is a marketable substitute for 
| fame, everybody, and in particular the masters of the 
| New Journalism, would any day rather be laughed at 
| than overlooked. If ridicule kills at all it is the Valhalla 
| kind of killing: the butchered victims rise next morning 
| as fresh as paint, and very grateful for the advertise- 
|ment. But there are consolations. Nobody loses his 
| temper; and these delightful pasquinades can never 
| exhaust their themes. 


| When the youthful hero of a novel is solemnly asked 





—— any other means)— 
Indeed, quite lately, someone made a gun 
Designed to blow thee into smithereens. 
All that is changed: at length thy beauty dawns 
(When nothing else does) on our smarting eyes; 
Thy brown limbs may be likened to a faun’s 
(Of urban tastes) preparing a surprise 
For prosy cits imperfectly aware 
That London’s Nocturnes really are a boon; 
And doubtless spots like Bournemouth will prepare 
To run excursions to the Midnight Noon. 





The Fiscal Don Juan. 


**One of the Tariff Reform lecturers has boasted of 
the wonders he has achieved with a lecture, in the 


by a dying man to look after his neer-do-weel son and, | course of which he exhibited twenty real loves of 
| if possible, save him from himself, he knows, or ought | various sizes.”’"—Freeman’s Journal. 
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